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CHAPTER I 
To the word “espio ” through use and misuse, is 
attached a Metis Hirolec. ehevclated with’ the ~weetl 
“spy,” and all that spying stands for—a stigma un- 
deserved yet easy to understand, for it is rooted in 
the fear of prying eyes from outside, of the stranger 
rec, ae ee cup. 

eg one of the oldest occupations in the 

of time and by reason of the 
antipathy noted above, it has become so obscured b 
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will be protected by patriots, counter-espio 
agents, secret police and the CLD. of New land 
ard and its equivalents. 
eS ee 
tioned: , 


SPY 


The meaning of the word “spy” in its applied 
sense is very precisely defined. This is as it should 
be, for, by the H Convention, in time of war 
a spy if caught is liable to the death ty. We 
cannot do better than quote Convention Four, Article 
Twenty, which informs us that a spy is a person 
who, acting clandestinely or on pretences, 
obtains or endeavours to obtain information in the 
zone of operations of a belligerent with the intention 
of communicating it to a hostile party. A soldier in 
uniform is not a spy. A spy must not be shot 
without previous trial. . 

1) sl denenssh a hey bes ve secretly 

ours to obtain information concerning forces, 
armaments, fortifications or the defences of a country 
for the purpose of supplying it to another. A spy 
in peace time is not liable to the death penalty, but 
to a term of imprisonment, 

In the United Kin the Official Secrets Act 
ips Igeerndie y a misdemeanour wron 
to obtain information ing the Navy, 
fortifications, naval dock yenis ete. Bur if a 
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information is communicated or intended for com- 
munication to a foreign country the offence becomes 
a felony. Most of the civilized countries of the 
world have similar tion, 

A spy carries his life in his hands. His existence 
is one long hazard, joyous or the contrary. Spies 
in the British service have commonly taken up their 
é me se of en oc oh parbee 

ri ve shi rou yber Pass 
seesiiod hy digg sare in Eastern bazaars 
in the dress of native traders, but it is difficult for a 
man, however much he has tarried amongst them, 
to imitate with faultless exactitude the accent, habits, 
ways of thought of an alien le, and for that 
reason the ¢s agent finds himself again and 
again to 


resort to the empl of 
nationals, Ey Wicaie of thie pet OF bis week, 


TRAITOR 
A “traitor” is one who betrays those who trust 


him; is false to his i to his Sovereign or to 

Government of his country. His crime is called 
“treason.” Iam not dealing here with High Treason 
for which a man like Casement was tried 


and executed, Whether one regards him as a traitor 
or a patriot depends on the angle from which the 
question is approached. An ordinary traitor just 
sells his country’s secrets for his own gain, and very 
often to save his own skin because of some fault he 
has committed, Whatever his rank or calling he is 


a pretty low specimen of humanity. 
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AGENT PROVOCATEUR 


I am to say these are not common in 
this pel ang although of late shay furve been (in 
my opinion unfortunately) used to Get convictions 

inst violations of existing licensing laws. 

policeman or plain-clothes detective who dons 
a white tie and vest and takes a pretty companion to 
a gg where, under nied guise of an 

est, to roprietor or 
wis ical hes aed ie auan detak ove of hooks 
is just a common agent provocateur. 

But the Continental agent provocateur is a very 
much more dan person. He is used by the 
secret police of most countries to incite students, 
soldiers, or sailors to illegal activities in order that 
certain troubles may be artificially fomented, plots 
brought to light, or in order that people with certain 
es cies hgasromneaay greased ar ela yy 

agent provocateur is a more deadly reptile an 

traitor and the history of the world’s revolu- 
tions, bound up with secret service and secret societies 


es of the Union of Factory Workers in Russia 
was also a leader of the workpeople in St. Peters- 


afternoon in January when a peaceful delegation was 

shot down outside the Winter Palace. That Sunday 

afternoon will go down in the hi of the world 

as Bloody Sunday. Unfortunately Gapon’s perfidy 
a 
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was discovered too late, but he met a grisly fate 
one evening in the early spring of 1906 at Terioki, 


tioners. He told me that none of them had ever 
killed a man before and did not quite know how to 
set about it. “Gapon,” he said, “would not keep 
i Nps ge ae tried ye slip som over his 
kept dodging it about. Finally grabbed 
the hair and slipped the rope round his neck. 
lained that the rope was hurting his 
“You may as well get used to it now, 
to hurt much more before you are 
so they strung him up. After the fall 
; Government, when the archives of 
Ochrana were seized by the revolutionaries, the 
evidence of Gapon’s guilt was still nestling in the 
secret dossiers was made public, 


jonage agents are those whose duty 
it is to nullity the efforts of spies. It is the most 


rT; 


‘ 
i 


ne 
f 


artful form of espi this spying on spies, and 
those engaged upon eect ches in greater 
danger even than the spy himself. 


PATRIOT 
The best type of a spy is a patriot in the highest 
sense, who for the sake of his country's ecdont wl 
rights lives a life of risk and self-sacrifice, knowing that 
his end, if he is caught, will be far from pleasant. 
The spy must of course be familiar with the 
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habits, and ways of thought of the le 
hi his field of pasbern.g lies. i cu 
bi ified with a bisin of de waincet ington ale to 
draw a deduction in a flash and make a momentous 
decision in an instant, of infinite resource in 
pulling his neck out of the noose into which he will 
not infrequently thrust it, equipped with ——. 
qualities of tact,,patience and perseverance. must 
have a memory trained to register a photographic 
impression of a face or a document, be able to 
retain with literal the contents of the latter. 
Over and above all this, he must have a genius for 
. What may be called the office work of 
espionage is apt to be overlooked through the appeal 
to the imagination of the adventurous aspect 
of spying, but on it the whole success of the under- 
- a thousand and one pga piece 
arranged by the master spy, assigning their 
task $0 Wis ansderanes, Keoploc chien primed sich all 
vital information that comes to his ears, choosing 


tion or communication to 
court 
in, the most accurate and detailed information 


Through the bl which hems him in his mes- 
sengers must be continually piercing and in this work 


cag: Hescsipechegsy i 
and effective spies seldom get caught, duc 
the best are not even sus, 
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While I cannot, alas, claim that I was never sus- 
pected, I have the satisfaction of knowing that I 


was never caught. 


I have never been caught! I do not say this 
boastfully, but in gratitude. My days as a spy were 
a joyful adventure in the pages of my life; had I 
been caught, the adventure would have come to an 
abrupt and by no means joyful conclusion, 

T little thought as a young man that I should 
become a spy and be drawn into all the drama and 
melodrama of such sport during a war. And yet 
everything that ha to me in my days 
was fitting me out for that calling. If I had gone to 
a i Gish krtas, Moti secu 
P I could not have had a better training 


than life me in my early 
My father was a veo we 9 Tose 


Enzalai, and then go by horses to Teheran, back to 
Krssnovodsk on the Caspian b sea, down the rail- 
way that was being t to Merv, by carriage to 
Samarkand and by camel sledges to Tashkent, back 
along the line across the Caspian to Baku, along the 
military roads of the Caucasus to Batum, and via the 
Black Sea to Constantinople and so back to England, 

With my parents I always spoke English. My 


i 
g, 
e 
i 


ther was an pi 
type and our life at home was the life 
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ordinary English family, English customs and tradi- 
tions were maintained, nor did m ts ever 
become good linguists. But I? Well, I had a 
Russian nurse with whom I spoke Russian; our head 
man was a Tartar with whom I used to converse 
freely in Tartar; our coachman was a Persian and I 
was always in and out of the stables fussing about 
my pony. There was also a little boy with whom I 
tomped on occasions, an Armenian a year or two 
older than myself. How I envied him because of 
the knowledge of life he had! 

Be ee Sane Soe the Senet Seen 
to the things that I heard discussed by various people 
in various tongues, how I knew the intrigues and 
love affairs of the people around our warehouses. 
ac gi bps aS hah Bate whisked off at a 
tender age to a preparato ool in 

As it was heey paver Ey excellent and 
French governesses, with the result that when still a 
small boy I had half a dozen languages at the tip of 
my tongue, had learned to sum up the characteristic 
qualities and faults of a dozen nationalities, and had ac- 
quired an adaptability which has helped me all my life: 

As an aftermath to the Russo-Japanese war in 
1905 came “‘the first revolution” in Russia, marked by 
widespread disorder and bloodshed. Every stratum 
of society was affected. There was absolutely no 

itical liom of any kind, and those who wished 
or even the mildest and most conservative reforms 
were branded as dangerous revolutionists. Agitation 
was so rife throughout Russia that it spread even 
into the schools, oolboys were used for carrying 
illegal newspapers. They were used for carrying 
messages and, as a protest to the closing of uni- 
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versities by the authorities, many of the senior 
schoolboys came out on strike. 


po 
imagination of the canes how mild the sedition 
w 


2 
& 
a 
g 
= 


counter- circumstance which gave 
me my first know ee ere 

work. still at school I had a police- 
man friend. He was not really a policeman, but 
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the sailors as a rule supplying three-quarters of the 
pr “ Soldiers Of the King,” ‘Daisy Bell,” 
“Hearts of Oak,” “Clementine,” and “She was Poor 
but She was Honest,” were the favourites. The 
evenings always finished up with “God Save the 
King,” followed by the Russian National Anthem. 
Yet such were the conditions in Russia that we were 
not allowed to hold this without the presence 
of an official gendarme. is how I got to know 
my friend. Young as I was, I discovered that he 
had a taste for whisky and so twice a week, about the 
time that has since me cocktail-time, he would 
se in for a whisky-and-soda with my father. 
have since wondered whether possibly his visits 
had an ulterior purpose and whether he was not 
watching to see that we were not aiding and abetting 
some of our revolutionary friends. 
One mo walking down the Kalkstrasse, I 
saw the broad 


the doorway dropped to the pavement. 

came a shattering explosion and I ran like a hare. 
had shot them, but whether 

he hat besa Hown o by the bomb or not I did not 

know. By the time I had recovered my nerve there 

were police at each end of the street and I went home 

and told my tale. 
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night my gendarme arrived at our house, handed 
his coat and sword to the maid, and unconcernedly 
came in for his whisky-and-soda. 

We chatted on manner of subjects, but he 
made no allusion to his morning adventure, so while 
he was talking to my father I slipped out of the room 
into the hall and looked at his coat. There, sure 
enough, were two singed holes through the lining of 


a 
n I went back and tackled him. His organiza- 
tion had been on the track of the two Nihilists who 
were known assassins and had come to Riga especially 
to murder the Governor-General, Had he waited to 
pull out his revolver instead of shooting from his 
pocket he would have been killed by the bomb. 
Murder, assassination, and hold-ups in the street 
were the order of the day between 1905 and 1907. 
There were very large warehouses adjoining our 
house and one night, returning from the port where 
we had just seen off to a ship which had 
Pavel Spin very late, we came across our foreman, 
Pa idonov, hanging on a disused lamp- 
just outside our gate. It was a bitter night. is 
was on the ground. He had been strung up with 
barbed wire, and beneath the dangling form of the 
poor wretch was a little pool of blood. On his chest 
was a notice with the one word “Provocateur.” 
summer my and I went down the 
V as usual to Persia. On the boat, after we 


I had my first encounter with a 

Reis Gene havin ace ex 
At our table opposite us there was a rather tall 
German merchant. At our first meeting we bowed 
to him as Continental etiquette demands, and he rose 
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in his place and introduced hi i 
P juced himself in the German 
At the second meeting my father’s attention was 


When we were well out in the Caspian our German 
friend confided to my father that he was really an 
Englishman and on special service. He took my 
father into his confidence because he wanted a place 
at Barfurush where he could stay and whence he 
could disappear in another disguise. 

This was just before the Anglo-Russian 
ment about Persia. Both Great Britain and Russia 
were sending spies into each other's territory and 
great hostility existed between the two countries, 

Major Y. stayed at our house for several days 
rede Avatar a wee Seetiar. 

was going away. Hi were ed and he 
drove off corwele Teheran. Late ee following 
night he slipped back into our house after the servants 
had gone to bed, and next morning a grave, shaven- 
ee ee from where, I believe, 

disguised as an During the six 
itis we oka os t that we were really 
helping the Empire’s cause, and the excitement of 
aiding a British spy kept my father and myself happy 
for many days to come. 


; 
| 


CHAPTER II 


“Maxim Gong: is in town”—excitedly the rumour 
swept the universities and was echoed among the 
senior schoolboys! Maxim Gorki, the writer on 
Russian life, the of the day, a man of the 

who knew the under-stratum of life and could write 
about it in a magic way. Maxim Gorki was in Riga. 
How I hated the idea of going back to school in 
oe at such a time, for sooner or later, if he 

y were in Riga, he was bound to turn up at one 
of our friends’ houses. 

Months previously, intellectual Russia had raged 
when it became known that Maxim Gorki had been 
thrown into the prison of St. Peter and Paul. He 
had for some years been working with the Social 
Democrats, and he was imprisoned for the idiotic 
pecs tumalncl sg alt geonctaten pie toca acs 
delegation which resented a petition for political 
reform to the Tsar's Ministers. rhe untsirncst of the 
sentence rankled in the breasts of his admirers. 

One or two letters sent by the novelist to his 
wife had been privately circulated, but everyone in 
the country was waiting for news of his release and 
to hear of his experiences. 

Our home was open to any English people wha 

to be visiting the town, and sooner or later 

most passers-by found their way to us for tea or 

some other meal, Among such chance visitors was 

an English journalist who had been waiting patiently 
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in ps for some days. No one knew exactly why he 
was there. 


On one occasion he was expected to lunch, but 
at the last minute he telephoned regretting that he 
could not come. I took the m . He asked me 
whether by chance I had a camera, and I replied 
that my father had one. “Could he bring it along, 
do yeu think, to the Hotel Commercial at once?” 

thought this request rather cool. Possibly I 
was om [gery at our acquaintance not coming, as 
I wanted to tell him of the Maxim Gorki rumour. 

I said, “I suppose he can as soon as he has had 
lunch. By the way, it is rumoured that Maxim Gorki 
eT Know,” said the 

“I know,” sai surprising man, “I am with 
him now. Don’t tell anyone, but that is why I want 
the camera.” 

I almost jumped out of my skin. “We'll be al 
in ten minutes.” Slamming down the receiver, 
rushed off to get my father. 

We did not wait for lunch, but seized the camera 
and drove off in a sledge to the Commercial Hotel. 
- The thaw had 
ly set in. There was a slight mist ing over 


journalist friend and the author sipping tea out of 
glasses. There was a samovar boiling on the 
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table, and they were eating strawberry jam out of 
little glass dishes and occasionally cutting off hunks 
of black bread. : 

That was Gorki’s lunch. He had come out of 
prison in St. Petersburg the day before. He had 
spent an hour with his wife and had learnt that he 
would most likely be re-arrested on a further charge 
which probably would mean his exile to Siberia. 
To avoid this fate his friends had arranged for him 
to go to Riga and from there to be sm out of 
Russia into Germany. Our journalist friend was 
very much in sympathy with the Social Democrats 
and so had been acquainted with Gorki’s movements. 

By the time we arrived Gorki had already told 
his story, had given our friend certain letters and 
made some sketches of his cell and a plan of the 
prison yard in which he took his exercise. 

These letters, which had been written by Gorki 
in prison, had, of course, been examined by the 
prison authorities, and they had also been tested for 
secret writing with a mixture of cyanide which would 
develop any invisible ink. 

Our journalist friend was afraid to send the 
originals out of the country, for if they came into 
the hands of the censor they would certainly be con- 
fiscated and destroyed. And that was why he wanted 


the camera. 

Gorki was then about -seven, though he 
looked very much older. He a mop. of hair 
which was constantly slipping down over his fore- 
head and he had a trick of throwing his head back 
to get it out of his eyes. I think he had the saddest 
eyes of anyone I had ever met. He talked to us 
for an hour about his prison experiences. He was 

15 


planning to live abroad and to start an intensive 
anti-T sarist cy We promised to say nothing 
to anyone until d been twenty-four hours across 
the frontier, and he was leaving that evening secretly 
for the frontier where friends were waiting to smuggle 
him across. 
Gorki escaped safely and finally settled at Capri. 
I did not see him again for thirteen years, when we 
met in Petrograd in very different circumstances. 
Well, we photographed the documents, the four 
of us, there in Room No. 7 at the Commercial Hotel. 
And now the question arose, how were we to get 
the photographs to England? The censorship was 
so strict that it was impossible to think of using the 
—s a means of communication, and our journalist 
iend had some other people to see before returning 
to England. 
I said at the commencement of this chapter that 
I was just about to return to school in England. I 
had come to Riga for my Christmas holi but 
had been taken ill and was returning very late in the 
term. We decided that the best chance was for me 


SS the fice phseseapnty Sack: itl. sae see 
As soon as the plates were developed and the 


hotographs ready lining of my hat was care 
fally removed, the photographs fightly gummed 
inside, and the lining put back and 
tightly gummed down. 

I had always loathed that with particular 


litan mind an idiotic fi hagas tess ‘But 
cosmopolitan mind an idiotic form y t 
7 1c oe Wisballen 
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feelings changed towards it, and for man I 
Sor fr by moi sentimental reasons. cape 
I was very young and naturally longed to tell 
my friends in England of my adventure and how the 
hotographs had reached the /i/ustrated London News, 
bat I had already learnt that in the game into which 
I had so casually wandered silence was golden, and 
even when one was safely through a job one did not 
talk about it—much! 


